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THE BIBLE. 


«The English translation of the Bible had 
been several times revised, or remade since the 
first edition by Tyndal & Coverdale. It finally 
assumed the present form under James I. Forty- 
seven persons, in six companies, meeting at 
Westminster, Oxford, and Cambridge, distribu- 
ted the labour among them; twenty-five being 
assigned to the Old Testament, fifteen to the 
New, seven to the Apocrypha. The rules im- 
posed for their guidance by the king, were de- 
signed, as far as possible, to secure the text 
against any novel interpretation; the translation 
called the Bishop's Bible being established as the 
basis, as those still older had been in that; and 
the work of each person or company being sub- 
jected to the review of the rest. ‘The translation, 
which was commenced in 1607, was published 
in 1611. 

‘“‘ The style of this translation is in general so 
enthusiastically praised, that no one is permitted 
either to qualify or even explain the grounds of 
his approbation. It is held to be the perfection 
of our English language. I shall not dispute this 
proposition ; but one remark as to matter of fact 
cannot reasonably be censured, that in conse- 
quence of the principle of adherence to the ori- 
ginal versions, which had been kept up ever since 
the time of Henry VIII. it is not the language of 
James I. It may, in the eyes of many, be a bet- 
ter English, but it is not the English of Daniel, 
or Raleigh, or Bacon, as any one may easily per- 
ceive. It abounds, in fact, especially in the Old 
Testament, with obsolete phraseology, and with 
single words long since abandoned, or retained 
only in provincial use. On the more important 
question, whether this translation is entirely, or 
with very trifling exceptions, conformable to the 
original text, it seems unfit to enter. It is one 
which is seldom discussed with all the temper 
and freedom from oblique views which the sub- 
ject demands, and upon which, for this reason, 
it is not safe for those, who have not had leisure 
or means to examine it for themselves, to take 
upon trust the testimony of the learned. A trans- 
lation of the Old Testament was published at 
Douay, in 1609, for the use of the English 
Catholics. 

“The style of preaching before the refor- 
mation had been often little else than buf- 
foonery, and seldom respectable. ‘The German 





. sermons of Tauler, in the fourteenth century, are 


alone remembered. For the most part, indeed, 
the clergy wrote in Latin what they delivered to 
the multitude in the mother tongue. A better 
tone began with Luther. His language was 


powerful. He gave many useful precepts, as 
well as examples, for pulpit eloquence. Me- 
lancthon, and several others, both in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, as well in the 
Lutheran as the reformed church, endeavoured, 
by systematic treatises to guide the composition 
of sermons. The former, however, could not 
withstand the formal, tasteless, and polemical 
spirit that overspread their theology: In the 
latter, a superior tone is perceived. The ser- 
mons of Donne have sometimes been praised in 
later times. ‘They are undoubtedly the produc- 
tions of a very ingenious and very learned man; 
and two folio volumes, by such a person, may be 
suspected to supply favourable specimens. In 
their general character they will not appear, I 
think, much worthy of being rescued from ob- 
livion.”” 


JEREMY TAYLOR. 


“‘ The sermons of Jeremy Taylor are of much 
higher reputation; far, indeed, above any that 
had preceded them in the English church. An 
imagination essentially poetical, and sparing none 
of the decorations which, by critical rules, are 
deemed almost peculiar to verse; a warm tone of 
piety, sweetness, and charity; an accumulation 
of circumstantial accessories whenever he rea- 
sons, or persuades, or describes; an erudition 
pouring itself forth in quotation, till his sermons 
become, in some places, almost a garland of 
flowers from all other writers, and, especially 
from those of classical antiquity, never before so 
redundantly scattered from the pulpit, distinguish 
Taylor from his contemporaries by their degree, 
as they do from most of his successors by their 
kind. His sermons on the Marriage Ring, on 
the House of Feasting, on the Apples of Sodom, 
may be named, without disparagement to others 
which, perhaps, ought to stand in equal place. 
But they are not without considerable faults, 
some of which have just been hinted. The elo- 
quence of Taylor is great, but it is not eloquence 
of the highest class; it is far too Asiatic, too 
much in the style of Chrysostom and other de- 
claimers of the fourth century; by the study of 
whom he had probably vitiated his taste; his 
learning is ill placed, and his arguments often as 
much so; not to mention that he has the common 
defect of alledging nugatory proofs; his vehe- 
mence loses its effect by the circuity of his plec 
nastic language; his sentences are of endless 
length, and hence, not altogether unmusical, but} 
not always reducible to grammar. But he is still 
the greatest ornament to the English pulpit up to 
the middle of the seventeenth century; and we 





sometimes rude and low, but persuasive, artless, 





have no reason to believe, or rather much reason 


to disbelieve, that he had any competitor in other 
languages. 

‘The devotional writings of Taylor, several 
of which belong to the first part of the century, 
are by no means of less celebrity or less value 
than his sermons. Such are the Life of Christ, 
the Holy Living and Dying, and the collection 
of meditations, called the Golden Grove. A 
writer as distinguished, in works of practical 
piety, was Hall. His Art of Divine Meditation, 
his Contemplations, and, indeed, many of his 
writings, remind us frequently of Taylor. Both 
had equally pious and devotional tempers; both 
were full of learning, both fertile of illustration ; 
both may be said to have imagination and poeti- 
cal genius, though Taylor let his predominate a 
little more. Taylor is also a little more subtle 
and argumentative; his copiousness has more 
variety. Hall keeps more closely to his subject, 
dilates upon it more tediously, but more appo- 
sitely. In his Summons there is some excess of 
quotation and far-fetched illustration, but less 
than in those of Taylor. These two great di- 
vines resemble each other, on the whole, so 
much, that we might, for a short time, not dis- 
cover which we were reading. Ido not know 
that any third writer comes close to either. The 
Contemplations of Hall are among his most cele- 
brated works. They are prolix, and without 
much of that vivacity or striking novelty we 
meet with in the devotional writings of his co- 
temporary, but are perhaps more practical, and 
generally edifying.” —Hallam. 


LINES ON LEAVING EDINBURGH. 
BY L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
The tinge is on thy brow, sweet land, 
The tinge is on thy brow; 
For Autumn rends away the crown _ 
‘ That summer gave n now. — 
journey to a ner clime, 
Where England’s oaks appear; ~ 
Yet, oh! the tear is on my cheek, 
For thee, Edina dear. 4 RS 
There may perchance be richer realms 
Where pride and splendour roll ; 
But thou hast aye the wealth of heart 
That wins the stranger’s soul. 
There may perchance be those who say 
That Scotia’s hills are drear; 
Yet still the tear is on my cheek, 
For thee, Edina‘dear. 
And when, my pilgrim wanderings o'er, 
I seek my forest land ; 
And, by my ingleside once more, 
Shall clasp e kindred hand,— 
And tell my listening children tales 
Of lands of foreign fame, 
Their grateful tears with mine shall flew 
At dear Edine’s name. 





a little volume. 





Journal. 











FERGUSON. 

In the “Scottish Journal,” a paper published 
weekly in New York, by J. G Cumming, there 
have appeared appeared lately some “ Recollec- 
tions of Ferguson.”” Poor Ferguson! doomed to 
struggle against adverse circumstances, yet has 
left a name dear to his countrymen. We annex 
the last number of these recollections. To the 
emigrants from Scotland we with pleasure re- 
commend the Journal, as a work which will af- 
ford them much gratification at a small price. 





O Ferguson ! thy glorious paris 
Ill suited law's dry, musty arta! 
ae Oy upon your whunstane hearts 
e Embrugh gentry! 
The tithe o’ what ye waste at cartes 
Wad stow'd his pantry ! Burns. 


I visited Edinburgh, for the first time, in the 
latter part of the autumn of 1773, about two 
months after I had sailed from Boston. It was 
on a fine calm morning—one of those clear sun- 
shiny mornings of October, when the gossamer 
goes sailing about in long cottony threads, so 
light and fleecy, that they seem the skeleton re- 
mains of extinct cloudlets ; and when the distant 
hills, with their covering of gray frost rime, 
seem, through the clear cold atmosphere, as if 
chiseled in marble. The sun was rising over 


the town through a deep blood-coloured haze— ' 


the smoke of a thousand fires ; and the huge fan- 
tastic piles of masonry that stretched along the 


-ridge, looked dim and spectral through the cloud, 


like the ghosts of an army of giants. I felt half 
a foot taller as I strode on towards the town. It 
was Edinburgh I was approaching—the scene of 
sO many proud associations to a lover of Scot- 
land; and I was going to meet, as an early friend, 
one of the first of Scottish poets. I entered the 
town. ‘There was a book stall in one corner of 
the street ; and I turned aside for half a minute to 
glance my eye over the books. 

‘* Ferguson’s Poems !”’ I exclaimed, taking up 
‘“*T was not aware they appear- 
ed in a separate form. How do you sell this?” 

‘¢ Just like a’ the ither booksellers,’* said the 
man who kept the stall—* that’s nane o’ the 
buiks that come doun in a hurry :—just for the 
marked selling price.”’ I threw down the money. 

** Could you tell me any thing of the writer?” 
I said. «I have a letter for him from America.” 

“Oh, that'll be frae his brither Henry, I'll 
wad; a clever chield, too, but owre fond o’ the 
drap drink, maybe, like Rob himsel. Baith o’ 
them fine humane chields though, without a grain 
o’ pride. Rob takes a stan’ wi’ me sometimes o’ 
half an hour at a time, an’ we clatter owre the 
buiks; an’, if I’m no mista’en, yon’s him just 
yonder—the thin pale slip o’ a lad wi the broad 
brow. Ay, an’ he’s just comin’ this way.” 

‘Anything new to-day, Thomas?” said the 
young man, coming up to the stall. “I want a 
cheap second-hand copy of Ramsay’s ‘ Ever- 
green;’ and like a good man as you are, you 
must just try and find it for me.” 

Though considerably‘altered, for he was taller 
and thinner than when at college, and his com- 
plexion had assumed a deep sallow hue—I re- 
cognised him at once, and presented him with 
the letter, 

** Ah! from brother Henry,” he said, breaking 
it open, and glancing his eye over the contents. 
“« What !—old college chum, Mr. Lindsay!”’ he 
exclaimed, turning to me. ‘ Yes, sure enough ; 
how happy I am we should have met! Come 
this way—let us get out of the streets.” 





We passed hurriedly through the Canongate, 
and along the front of Holyrood-house, and were 
soon in the King’s Park, which seemed, this 
morning, as if left to ourselves, 

“« Dear me, nd this is you yourself !—and we 
have again met, Mr. Lindsay !” said Ferguson— 
‘‘T thought we were never to meet more. No- 
thing, for a long time, has made me half so glad. 
And so you have been a sailor for the last four 
years. Do let us sit down here in the warm 
sunshine, beside St. Anthony’s Well, and tell 
me all your story, and how you happened to 
meet with brother Henry.” 

We sat down, and I briefly related, at his bid- 
ding, all that had befallen me since we had part- 
ed at St. Andrew’s, and how I was still a‘ com- 
mon sailor, but, in the main, perhaps, not less 
happy than many who commanded a fleet. 

«Ah, you have been a fortunate fellow,” he 
said ; ‘* you have seen much and enjoyed much ; 
and I have been rusting in unhappiness at home. 
Would that I had gone to sea along with you !” 

‘«‘ Nay, now, that won’t do,” I replied. “ But 
you are merely taking Bacon’s method of blunt- 
ing the edge of envy. You have scarcely yet 
attained the years of mature manhood, and yet 
your name has gone abroad over the whole 
length and breadth of the land, and over many 
other lands besides. I have cried over your 
poems three thousand miles away, and felt all 
the prouder of my country for the sake of my 
friend. And yet you would fain persuade me 
that you wish the charm reversed, and that you 
were just such an obscure salt-water man as 
myself !”” 

‘You remember,” said my companion, ‘the 
story of the half man, half marble prince of the 
Arabian tale. One part was a living creature, 
one part a stone; but the parts were incorporated, 
and the mixture was misery. I am just such a 
poor unhappy creature as the enchanted prince 
of the story.” 

‘* You surprise and distress me,” I rejoined. 
‘«‘ Have you not accomplished all you so fondly 
purposed—realised even your warmest wishes ? 
And this, too, in early life, Your most sanguine 
hopes pointed to but a name, which you your- 
self, perhaps, was never to hear, but which was 
to dwell on men’s tongues when the grave closed 
over you. And now the name is gained, and 
you live to enjoy it. I see the living part of 
your lot, it seems instinct with happiness; but 
in what does the dead, the stone part consist?” 

He shook his head; and looked up mourn- 
fully in my face; there was a pause of a few 
seconds. ‘ You, Mr. Lindsay,” he at length 
replied, “‘ you who are of an equable, steady 
temperament, can know little, from experience, 
of the unhappiness of the man who lives only 
in extremes; who is either madly gay or mise- 
rably depressed. ‘Try and realise the feelings 
of one whose mind is like a broken harp— 
all the medium tones gone, and only the higher 
and lower left; of one, too, whose circumstances 
seem of a piece with his mind; who can enjoy 
the exercise of his better powers, and yet can 
only live by the monotonous drudgery of copy- 
ing page after page in a clerk’s office; of one 
who is continually groping his way amid a chill 
melancholy fog of nervous depression, or carried 
headlong, by a wild gaiety, to all which his bet- 
ter judgment would instruct him to avoid ; of one 
who, when he indulges most in the pride of su- 
perior intellect, cannot away with the thought 
that that intellect is on the eve of breaking up, 
and that he must yet rate infinitely lower in the 





scale of rationality than any of the nameless 
thousands who carry on the ordinary concerns 
of life around him.” 

I was grieved and astonished, and knew not 
what to answer. ‘ You are in a gloomy mood 
to-day,”’ I at length said; ** you are immersed in 
one of the fogs you describe; and all the sur. 
rounding objects take a tinge of darkness from 
the medium through which you survey them, 
Come, now, you must make an exertion, and 
shake off your melancholy. I have told you all 
my story, as I best could, and you must tell me 
all yours in return.” 

‘‘ Well,” he replied, “I shall, though it 
mayn’t be the best way in the world of dissipa- 
ting my melancholy. I think I must have told 
you, when at college, that I had a maternal uncle 
of considerable wealth and, as the world goes, 
respectability, who resided in Aberdeenshire. 
He was placed on what one may term the table. 
land of society ; and my poor mother, whose re- 
collections of him were limited to a period when 
there is warmth in the feelings of the most ordi- 
nary minds, had hoped that he would willingly 
exert his influence in my behalf. Much, doubt- 
less, depends on one’s setting out in life; and it 
would have been something to have been ena- 
bled to step into it from a level-like that was oc- 
cupied by my relative. I paid him a visit shortly 
after leaving college, and met with apparent 
kindness. But I can see beyond the surface, 
Mr. Lindsay ; and I soon saw that my uncle was 
entirely a different man from the brother whom 
my mother remembered. He had risen, bya 
course of slow industry, from comparative pover- 
ty, and his feelings had worn out in the pro- 
cess. The character was case-hardened all over; 
and the polish it bore—for I have rarely met a 
smoother man—seemed no improvement. He 
was, in brief, one of the class content to dwell 
for ever in mere decencies, with consciences 
made up of the conventional moralities, who 
think by precedent, bow to public opinion as 
their god, and estimate merit by its weight in 
guineas.” 

‘‘And so your visit,” I said, ‘ was a very 
brief one ?” 

‘«‘ You distress me,”’ he replied. ‘It should 
have been so; but it was not. But what could I 
do? Ever since my father’s death, I had been 
taught to consider this man as my natural guar- 
dian ; and I was now unwilling to part with my 
last hope. But this is not all. Under much 
apparent activity, my friend, there is a substra- 
tum of apathetical indolence in my disposition ; 
I move rapidly when in motion; but when at 
rest, there is a dull inertness in the character, 
which the will, when unassisted by passion, is 
too feeble to overcome. Poor, weak creature 
that I am! I had sitten down by my uncle’s 
fireside, and felt unwilling to rise. Pity me, my 
friend—I deserve your pity—but, oh, do not 
despise me !”’ 

‘‘Forgive me, Mr. Ferguson,” I said; a have 

iven you pain, but surely most unwittingly.” 
” “J pi ate a fool,’’ a4 continued ; — my 
story lags; and, surely, there is little in it on 
which it were pleasure to dwell. I sat at this 
man’s table for six months, and saw, day after day, 
his manner towards me becoming more con- 





strained, and his politeness more cold; and yet I 


staid on till at last my clothes were worn thread- 
bare, and he began to feel that the shabbiness of 
the nephew affected the respectability of the 
uncle. His friend, the soap-boiler, and his friend, 
the oil merchant, and his friend, the manager of 

















Journal. 











the hemp manufactory, with their wives and 
daughters—all people of high standing in the 
world—occasionally honoured his table with 
their presence ; and how could he be other than 
ashamed of mine? It vexes me that I cannot even 

et be cool on the subject; it vexes me that a crea- 
ture so sordid, should have the power so much to 
move me ; but I cannot—I cannot master my feel- 
ings. He—he told me—and with whom should 
the blame rest, but with the weak, spiritless thing 
who lingered out in mean, bitter dependence, to 
hear what he had to tell ?—he told me that all 
his friends were respectable, and that my appear- 
ance was no longer that of a person whom he 
could wish to see at his table, or introduce to any 
one as his nephew. And I had staid to hear all 
this ! 

“TI can hardly tell you howI got home. I 
traveled stage after stage, along the rough dusty 
roads, with a weak and feverish body, and almost 
despairing mind. On meeting with my mother, 
I could have laid my head on her bosom and 
cried like a child. I took to my-bed in a high 
fever, and trusted that all my troubles were soon 
to terminate ; but, when the die was cast, it turn- 
ed up life. I resumed my old miserable employ- 
ments—for what could I else ?—and, that I might 
be less unhappy in the prosecution of them, my 
old amusements too. I copied, during the day, 
ina clerk’s office, that I might live, and wrote, 
during the night, that I might be known. And 
Ihave, in part, perhaps, attained my object. I 
have pursued and caught hold of the shadow on 
which my heart had been so long set; and if it 
prove empty, and untangible, and unsatisfactory, 
like every other shadow, the blame surely must 
rest with the pursuer, not with the thing pursued. 
I weary you, Mr. Lindsay; but one word more. 
There are hours when the mind, weakened by 
exertion, or by the teazing monotony of an em- 
ployment which tasks without exercising it, can 
no longer exert its powers, and when, feeling 
that sociality is a law of our‘nature, we seek the 
society of our fellow men. With a creature so 
much the sport of impulse as I am, it is of these 
hours of weakness that conscience takes most 
note. God help me! I have been told that life 
isshort; but it stretches on, and on, and on be- 
fore me; and I know not how it is to be passed 
through.” 

My spirits had so sunk during this singular 
conversation, that I had no heart to reply. 

“You are silent, Mr. Lindsay,” said the poet; 
“I have made you as melancholy as myself; but 
look round you, and say if you have ever seen a 
lovelier spot. See how richly the yellow sun- 
shine slants along the green sides of Arthur’s 
Seat, and how the thin blue smoke, that has 
come floating from the town, fills the bottom of 
yonder grassy dell, as if it were a little lake. 
Mark, too, how boldly the cliffs stand out along 
its sides, each with its little patch of shadow. 
And here, beside us, is St. Anthony’s Well, so 
famous in song, coming gushing out to the sun- 
shine, and then gliding away through the grass, 
like a snake. Had the Deity purposed that man 
should be miserable, he would surely never have 
Placed him in so fair a world. Perhaps much of 
our unhappiness originates in our mistaking our 
proper scope, and thus setting out, from the first, 
with a false aim.” 

“Unquestionably,” I replied, “there is no 
man who has not some. part to perform ; and, if 


' itbe a great and uncommon part, and the powers 
‘which fit him for it proportionably great and un- 


common, nature would be in error could he slight 





it with impunity. See, there is a wild bee bend- 
ing the flower beside you. Even that little crea- 
ture has a capacity of happiness and misery; it 
derives its sense of pleasure from whatever runs 
in the line of its instincts—its experience of un- 
happiness, from whatever thwarts and opposes 
them; and can it be supposed that so wise a law 
should regulate the instincts of only inferior crea- 
tures? No, my friend, it is surely a law of our 
nature also.” 

«« And have you not something else to infer ?”’ 
said the poet. 

‘“‘ Yes,”’ I replied, ‘‘ that you are occupied dif- 
ferently from what the scope and constitution of 
your mind demand; differently both in your 
hours of employment and of relaxation. But do 
take heart—you will yet find your proper place, 
and all shall be well.’’ 

‘«‘ Alas! no, my friend,” said he, rising from 
the sward. ‘I could once entertain such a hope; 
but I cannot now. My mind is no longer what 
it was to me in my happier days—a sort of terra 
incognita, without bounds or limits. I can see 
over and beyond it, and have fallen from all my 
hopes regarding it. . It is not so much the gloom 
of present circumstances that disheartens me, as 
a depressing knowledge of myself—an abiding 
conviction that I am a weak dreamer, unfitted for 
every occupation of life—and not less for the 
greater employments of literature than for any of 
the others. I feel that I am a little man, and a 
little poet, with barely vigour enough to make 
one half effort at atime; but wholly devoid of 
the sustaining will—that highest faculty of the 
highest order of minds—which can direct a thou- 
sand vigorous efforts to the accomplishment of 
one important object. Would that I could ex- 
change my half celebrity-—-and it can never be 
other than a half celebrity—for a temper as equa- 
ble, and a fortitude as unshrinking as yours! But 


I weary you with my complaints: I am a very 
coward; and you will deem me as selfish as I 
am weak.” 


We parted. The poet, sadly and unwillingly, 
went to copy deeds in the office of the commissary 
clerk; and 1, almost reconciled to obscurity and 
hard labour, to assist in unlading a Baltic trader 
in the harbour of Leith. 





JAMES SMITH. 


Carey & Hart have just published «‘ Memoirs, 
Letters, and Comic Miscellanies, in Prose and 
Verse, of the late James Smith, Esq., edited by 
his brother, Horace Smith, Esq., 2 vols.” 

James Smith has been known as a writer of 
small but clever pieces, in prose and verse, for 
the lest forty years; and, with his brother, Ho- 
race, has filled a considerable place in the light 
and fugitive English literature. Besides the 
‘Rejected Addresses,” he wrote, better than any 
one else, addresses to ** Mummies” and * Old 
Clocks,’’ and clever nonsense for Mathews. He 
did not dull the edge of his wit by too much use, 
and seems to have lived and died every*one’s 
favourite. ‘There are pretty praises of him by 
Lord Byron and other cotemporaries. The pre- 
sent ‘* Collection” has several poetical pieces 
which we do not remember having seen before. 
The prose sketches are comic, but not of great 
merit. His letters are by far the best. of the 
book. The following is a good enough speci- 
men of his epistolary manner, and interesting on 
account of the persons of whom it speaks, 





Saturday, 26th August. 
My dear Mrs. Holme, 

The interest that I take in the welfare of you 
and yours has caused me to receive the commu- 
nication in your last letter with sincere pleasure. 
The philosophical book on the mind by Combe 
I have sent to Lady » but will bring it you 
on Friday se’night, the 6th of September. Turn 
minutes to seconds, as some lyric poet requests 
of Time, that the period may sooner arrive. 
I dined yesterday at House, where the 
Countess Guiccioli is on a visit. She is much 
improved in her English. When we rejoined 
the ladies in the drawing-room, coffee was intro- 
duced, and several little tottering daddy long-legs 
tables were set out whereon to deposit our cups. 
I and Madame G. had a table between us. I 
then ventured to touch upon Lord Byron. The 
subject evidently interested her. I repeated seve- 
ral passages from his ‘Childe Harold,” with 
which she seemed quite familiar. She then asked 
me to give her some of my imitations of him 
from the “ Rejected Addresses.”” These she did 
not seem quite so well to comprehend. I told 
her all I knew of him before he went abroad, to 
which, like Desdemona, “she did seriously in- 
cline.”” Bysshe Shelley she denominates a good 
man. Leigh Hunt’s name she pronounces Leg 
Hunte. With tears in her eyes she then des- 
canted upon the merits and failings of the de- 
parted. When any sudden pause took place in 
the conversation at the other tables, she, evident- 
ly not wishing to be overheard, said ‘Bai an 
bai,” (by-and-by), and when the general buzz 
recommenced, she resumed the thread of her 
narrative. Shelley ‘disliked his Don Juan,” 
said I, ‘‘and begged him to leave it off, calling it 
a Grub street poem.” ‘A what?—what you 
mean by Grub street?”” I then explained to her 
the locality of that venerable haunt of the muses 
in the days of Pope and Swift, by a quotation 
from myself,— 








‘A spot near Cripplegate extends, 

Grub street ’tis called, (the modern Pindus,) 
Where (but that bards are never friends) 

Bards might shake hands from adverse windows.” 


‘¢When he dined with me,”’ the countess con- 
tinued, ‘“‘he ate no meat. Still haunted by a 
dread of growing fat, he very much injured his 
own health; yet his figure, notwithstanding, 
grew larger. Oh! he was very handsome! 
Beautiful eyes and eyelashes !—and such a spi- 
ritual expression of countenance! I had occa- 
sion to go to Ravenna on some family business. 
We settled that he should not accompany me. 
At that time several people were plaguing him to 
go to Greece. ‘Ah,’ he said, in his sportive 
manner, ‘let fourteen captains come and ask me 
to go, and go I will.’ Well, fourteen captains 
came to him and said, ‘ Here we are, will you 
now go?’ He was ashamed to say he had only 
been joking, (you know how fond he was of 
saying things in that light, joking sort of a way,) 
so it ended in his undertaking to go. He said to 
me, ‘While you are at Ravenna, I will go to 
Greece, and we shall meet again when we both 
return.” God, however, disposed of it otherwise. 
He was not well when he set out. In Greece 
they wanted to bleed him; he would not be bled, 
and so he died.” The countess paused, evidently 
much affected. I said nothing fora minute or 
two. I then observed ti:at I had read and heard 
much upon the subject she had been discussing, 
but that I did not know how she and Lord Byron 
first became acquainted. She looked at me a 
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moment, as if wondering at my audacity, and 
then said, with a good-humoured smile, “ Well, 
I will tell you. I was one day—’’ But here the 
drawing-room door opened, and some French- 
man with a foreign order was announced. The 
lady repeated her “ Bai an bai’’ sotto voce, but 
unfortunately that bai an bai never arrived. The 
foreigner, unluckily, knew the countess; he, 
therefore, planted himself in a chair behind the 
countess, and held her ever and anon in a com- 
monplace kind of conversation during the re- 
mainder of the evening. 

Count D’Orsay set me down in Craven street. 
«What was all that Madame Guiccioli was say- 
ing to you just now?” he inquired. She was 
telling me her apartments are in the Rue de Ri- 
voli, and that if I visited the French capital, she 
hoped I would not forget her address.” ‘* What, 
it took her all that time to say that? Ah, Smeeth, 
you old humbug! that won't do.” 

Believe me to remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
James Smit. 





EIGHTEEN AND GRAY HAIR? 
OR, LOVE’S LABOUR LOST!—A PETITE HISTOIRE. 


After an absence of two years spent in travel- 
ing, I saw her again at the theatre. She was 
the attraction of the whole house ; all eyes in the 
pit were fixed upon her; and I, after one, could 
scarcely venture on a second glance: at length I 
summoned resolution; obtained a full view of 
of her; but how was I horror-struck. The rea- 
son of the general observation her entrance caused 
was now apparent; a cold shivering came over 
me; my knees trembled. 

Poor, unhappy Henrietta! I sighed, as I con- 
vulsively bit my lips. One of my neighbours, 
perceiving my emotion, touched me with his 
elbow, and said, ‘*Do you observe that young 
lady in the centre box—the first row. Is it not 
surprising that so young a creature should have 
white hair?” ‘And with such sparkling black 
eyes, too!” remarked another; ‘‘ what a thou- 
sand pities!” «If a writer of romance were 
here,’ said a third, ‘this beautiful monster 
would furnish materials for an excellent ballad, 
something @ la Heine, at which we know not 
whether to laugh or cry. Black eyes and white 
locks; our attraction and abhorrence; a true and 
lively picture of the literature of the day!” I 
could have annihilated the impertinent puppies. 

At last the curtain rose; what was acted God 
knows. ‘The audience laughed. I ground my 
teeth in agony. I several times thought of mak- 
ing a bolt for the door; but an irresistible power 
chained me to the spot where my devoted victim 
presented herself. Cold drops stood upon my 
brow; but I remained. The play was over, and 
my tormentors commenced talking of the young 
girl with the gray hair. 

‘«‘ For my part,” said one, ‘I think it not un- 
likely that this poor thing in some lonely walk 
at night stumbled upon a ghost. Have you read 
the ‘Scherin von Prevorst,’ by Korner. sg 

‘‘ He is a poet and a Swabian,” interrupted a 
person at my back. ‘Trust me, there are no 
such creations as ghosts and sceresses; I am a 
physician, and can explain to you how it hap- 
pens that nature produces on certain qualities of 
the hair certain effects.” 

“Ah! you are a doctor, are you?”’ remarked 
a new speaker; ‘‘come, come, expound it all to 





us ex cathedra. The hair of a young girl cannot 
change its colour without some very extraordinary 
cause. She must have been subject to some ter- 
rible calamity, some shock. Perhaps her hus- 
band was murdered in her arms; or she dropped 
her child as she was dancing it at a window and 
dashed its brains out on the pavement.” 

‘«* Excuse me, gentlemen, your conjectures all 
fall to the ground,” said the doctor, in an authori- 
tative tone; ‘‘can’t you at once perceive that this 
charming creature is not a mother; perhaps un- 
married.” 

‘‘ How old may the poor thing be?” inquired 
one. 

‘‘ Sixteen,”’ replied another. 

‘Eighteen !’’ exclaimed I, scarce knowing 
what I was saying. 

** What! you are acquainted with her, then 2” 
exclaimed all in a breath. 

I made no reply. 

‘* He surely must be able to tell us something 
about her,”’ doggedly remarked one of the party. 
‘I shrewdly guess that this young maiden owes 
her white hair to some cross in love, some——”’ 

In a paroxysm of despair I seized the hand of 
the last speaker. ‘‘ Hold, sir; spare me; I ama 
wretch—a perjured villain.” 

What effect this outburst of my anguish, this 
involuntary confession of my wrongs to Henrietta 
—wrung from me by a guilty conscience—pro- 
duced on my auditors, may well be imagined ; 
but luckily for me, at this moment, the orchestra 
let loose its thunder; all that noise and fury sig- 
nifying nothing, that characterises modern music ; 
and the curtain rose again. But what fictitious 
sorrows; what love, treachery, despair, could 
vie with mine? My remorseless memory pic- 
tured, in colours too true and faithful, how she 
had vowed to me her innocent, weak heart, and 
its dawning affections; how I had sworn to be 
eternally hers; to: adore her whom I had so 
shamefully forgotten and forsaken. Alas! I now, 
too late, perceived that I had poisoned all the 
springs of life and happiness: that the Henrietta 
whom I had left so blooming, so confiding and 
happy, was now, with white hair and a broken 
heart, sinking fast into the grave. ‘+ Miserable 
wretch !” I ejaculated, ‘is it too late to redeem 
the past?”” A thought flashed across the dark- 
ness of my mind—too late—no, perhaps your re- 
pentance may make all well again. The mighty 
power of love—I will throw myself at her feet— 
will 

My resolve was made—the performance was 
nearly at an and—I rushed out of the pit. Some 
one seized me by the hand; ‘* Gustavus !” 

‘*Felix! you here! Have you seen her,” I 
abruptly inquired. 

‘“‘ Her! who?” 

«« Henrietta.” 

‘*T left her only a few minutes ago. You find 
her much altered, eh ?”’ 

‘* Felix, I am a monster of iniquity!” 

‘* What!’ said he laughing, “were you the 
sly rogue, the charlatan ?”’ 

‘* Charlatan ! what mean you?” 

‘‘ You must know that Henrietta, scarcely a 
month since, bought of an itinerant vender of po- 
matum, a substance for making the hair grow. 
She had scarcely used it twice before her hair 
became as gray as you now see it.” 

*¢ Pomatum ; it was not love then,”’—the word 
died on my lips. 

‘‘ Love !”’ replied Felix, with surprise, “* God 
be praised, no. We have been married eighteen 
months, and are the happi¢st couple in the uni- 











verse. Whether my wife’s hair be black or 
gray is to me a matter of indifference.” 

‘‘ Eighteen months !—your wife !—and I— 

Alas! ’twas but the penalty that my incon- 
sistency so well merited. ‘Take heed, ye of 
both sexes who possess that inestimable gift— 
= love. Never trifle with it as I have 
one ! 





HISTORICAL EXCERPTS. 


The current specie of England in the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign was computed at four million. 

Queen Elizabeth translated and wrote several 
books,—she translated Boethius. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was a freethinker. 

A maxim of James I., “ No bishop, no king.” 

The oe broke out about the year 1603; 
30,000 died in one year. 

Hume, speaking of a speech of James I. to 
parliament, says, ‘It wants that majestic brevi 
and reserve which becomes a king in his od 
dresses to the great council of the nation.” 

In the first part of the reign of James I. the 
house of commons claimed the right of judging 
for themselves in matters of election. 

The Gunpowder Plot was conceived in 1605, 
by Catesby, Piercy, Winter, &c. &c. 

In 1607, on motion of Sir Edwin Sandys, the 
house entered, for the first time, an order for the 
regular keeping of their journals. 

The title a tecua was invented by Cecil, 
Earl of Salisbury. 

The practice of levying wages for members of 
parliament has been long discontinued. 

‘It is a sharp remedy,” said Sir W. Raleigh, 
‘but a sure one for all ills,” when he felt the 
edge of the axe with which he was to be be- 
headed. 

The great patriots under Charles I. were Sir 
Francis Seymour, Sir Robert Phillips, Sir Tho- 
mas Wentworth, Sir Edwin Sandys, Sir Dudley 
Digges, Sir John Elliot, Selden, Pym, Sir Tho- 
mas Durnal, Sir John Corbit, Sir Walter Earle, 
Sir John Heveringham, Sir Edmond Hambden. 

The Petition of Right passed in 1628. 
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1. The Library is published on a double royal 
sheet, sixteen pages quarto each, on new type, and 
rinted in the best style of book work. The weekly 
ournal of Belles Lettres will be contained on the 
two outer leaves of the number. To compensate for 
this arrangement, five numbers will be published 
monthly. 

2. Price Five Dottars a year, if paid at, or re 
mitted to, the office. Six Do.zars FF collected by 
an agent from this office. 

3. Subscriptions commence with January, and no 
subscriptions taken for less than a year. Letters 
must be al] post-paid. Postmasters are allowed by 
law to forward subscriptions free. As postage has 
been a very heavy item of expense, we urgently re 
quest subscribers’ attention to this. 

Premiums.—As we have some extra copies for 
1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839, we offer two of these 
years’ Library and the new year for Ten Dollars. 
At the same rate to old subscribers, who wish 0 
complete sets. 





A few sets of the Library yet on hand for sale. 
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